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A Message to Seachers 


J HROUGH THIS PAGE in our BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS may | extend personal 
| greetings to every teacher in the State—a hearty welcome to you who are 
entering our great profession, a cordial greeting to the teachers returning from 
vacation and a word of appreciation to the thousands of school administrators who 
work with such loyalty and devotion for our common cause. I am proud of every 


one of you. 


Never, I think, in all our history have teachers faced greater responsibilities 
than those we must meet in the months ahead. But never have there been greater 
opportunities for service to our country, to our youth and to the ideals we protect 
and cherish. We must take up these challenges with all the competence, energy 


and understanding of which we are capable. 


In my work with you last year, I outlined a threefold program of objectives 
which included (1) a re-emphasis on the teaching of the three R's, (2) additional 
attention to the program of citizenship education and (3) a renewed emphasis on 
the development of moral and spiritual values among our young people. Together, 
in your faculty meetings, through our study clinics and our Readjustment Program 
we made significant progress toward these objectives. I am confident we shall 


continue that progress with unabated enthusiasm. 


Because of the world situation today, I think it is doubly important to place 
great stress upon our program of education for competent, alert citizenship. Our 
youth must be everlastingly strengthened with an understanding of their history and 
their heritage. The millions of boys and girls under your leadership must catch, 
as never before, the vision of democratic idealism that has stirred the souls cf great 
Americans in every period of our history. We need, therefore, to scrutinize again 
the program of citizenship education in our schools in order to make sure that 
enduring values in our way of life are safeguarded, that the fundamental and power- 
ful objectives which make up American life are made clearer and given greater 
emphasis, and that our youth is equipped to the highest possible degree with the 
knowledge, skills and attitudes essential to meet their present tasks and the tasks 
that will challenge them in the future. It is obvious that only through such a pro- 


gram can we expect to inculcate in our young people a love for and an adherence 


to our democratic ideals. 








Our citizenship program has several functions. (1) It should provide young 


people with experience and practice in democratic living in the school and neighbor- 
hood, emphasizing the development of good human relations and social responsibility. 
(2) It should help boys and girls to understand and appreciate their American 
heritage through the study of community and national backgrounds. (3) It should 
encourage pupils to understand the relationship of the United States to the rest of 
the world. (4) It should help our youth to develop skill in critical reading and 
listening, in the use of maps and globes and in the ability to use and to evaluate 
reference materials of all kinds. (5) It should light a spark in the hearts of our 
young people that can never be extinguished. 

In the great responsibilities facing you, let your State Education Department 
help you in any way we can — by sending materials, by assisting in your programs, 


hy personal visits, by the counsel and advice we may be able to offer. 


My cordial greetings and good wishes go to each one of you as you begin the 


year's work 


Commissioner of Education 





r | Yue SOTH Convocation of The University of the State of New York 

will be held October 24th in Chancellors Hall, State Education 
Building. 

School superintendents, principals and teachers, school board members, 


trustees and others interested are cordially invited to attend 
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Schools and Industry Work Together 


Educators Confer with Industrial Leaders on 


Training for Today’s Youth 


4" CAN THE SCHOOLS and Industry 
[ Work Together’ was the subject 
under earnest and expert discussion at 
an institute held in Albany, May 26th 
and 27th. 
of the State of New York and the Thomas 
\lva Edison Foundation, Inc., the insti- 


Sponsored by The University 


tute brought together representatives at 
the policy-making level of both education 
and industry. 

The institute in action can be described 
Robert H. 
National 
Teachers Association: “ I had the feeling 


in the words of Carleton, 


executive secretary, Science 
that we were shooting at three separate 


(1) 


the quantity of potential scientists and 


but related goals: how to increase 
engineers at the high school level; (2) 
how to improve the quality of science 
teaching at the elementary and secondary 
school levels in order to provide more 
adequately prepared college-entering and 


(3) 


crease the depth and breadth of under- 


engineering students; how to in- 
standing of the historical development of 
\merican industrial supremacy, its pres- 
ent status, and the outlook for the future, 
using England as the case example.” 

At the general meeting which opened 
the institute, the viewpoint of education 
was presented by Regent Alexander J. 
\llan jr, Associate Commissioner Carroll 
\. Newsom, Solomon C. 
of the College of Engineering at Cornell 


Hollister, dean 


University, and James M. Spinning, 


superintendent of schools, Rochester. 


Martin Hilfinger, president, Associated 


Industries of New York State, Inc., spoke 


for the viewpoint of industry. Vice 
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Admiral Harold G. Bowen, U.S.N. ( Ret.) 
the Thomas Alva Edison 
Foundation. George Baekeland, 
president of Bakelite Company, addressed 


represented 
vice 


a dinner meeting on “ Britain’s Economic 
Rise and Decline and Its Implications.” 

The second day was given to group 
discussions on how to get action on bring- 
ing the schools and industry into closer 
working relationships in the educational 
process. Each discussion group included 
representatives of both industry and edu- 
cation, and each reported to the meeting 
of the whole detailed suggestions for ac- 
level by both 


tion at the community 


schools and industry. 

In a report of the institute, written by 
the Alva 
staff, the general conclusions of the insti- 


Thomas Edison Foundation 


tute are given as follows: 


The participants agreed that there ts 
confusion in the minds of students as to 
what constitutes democracy ; that the lack 
of understanding of its fundamentals and 
the consequent failure to abide by them is 
jeopardizing our national existence. Edu- 
cation in the elementary and secondary 
schools should be aimed at creating a 
satisfactory understanding, in this critical 
stage of world history, of the superior 
values of our competitive industrial econ- 
omy, and of its vital contributions to our 
success, our progress and our satety. It 
was agreed that it is democratic to en 
courage and give special help to superior 
students in all subjects because it is from 
this group that we must expect to derive 
our future leaders, and the distinguishing 
mark, in fact the essence of a democracy, 
should be the facility with which leader 
ship can be developed irrespective ot so 
cial or other origins. 
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\ll through history the center of 


civilization has constantly moved to the 
greatest center of national wealth. In- 
dustry is our greatest creator of national 
The participation of industry in 
education as outlined in this report is 
essential to the survival of American 
industry as we know it. Industry fur 
nishes food and raiment to the multi 
tude. In general it has done a very poor 
job in selling itself to the public. Let us 
hope that this report marks the begin 
ning of a logical and effective effort on its 
part 


wealth 


\s an appendix to that report, a state 
ment by Dr Morris Meister, principal of 
the Bronx High School of Science, in 
regard to the view held by many that the 
schools must take measures promptly to 
identify potential leaders and accelerate 
their development, was included and is 


quoted here 


In considering any program of action 
designed to bring industry and the 
schools together, it 1s important that we 
recognize certain limitations inherent in 
the schools. One of these relates to the 
wide range of abilities in the school popu 
lation 


The intellectual human resources of 
any nation are finite. According to Ter 
man, Witty, Wolfle and others, not more 
than a third of the individuals in an age 
group can be educated for intellectual 
work. From this segment of the popula 
tion come nearly all of our scientists, 
scholars, lawyers, teachers, writers, in 
ventors, artists, musicians ete. They con 
tribute to civilization out of all proportion 
to their number 


It is vital to welfare and to progress 
that these individuals be identified early 
so that they get educational experiences 
to maximize their potential tor achieve 
ment. Differential education for them is 
not preterential treatment quality of 
educational opportunity should not mean 
equality of educational exposure. For it 
is far more important that each individual 
attain his maximum than that a// shall 
reach some minimum achievement 

Providing adequate education for youth 
of high promise has always been difheult 
The difficulties increase markedly as we 
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near the goal of 12 years of schooling fot 
all American children. Thus there is 
ever present the danger of wasting human 


talent. Recognizing this, many schools 
have devised special curricula, different 
kinds of school organization and a variety 


of teaching procedures, in the hope of 


preventing such waste. Among the 
measures employed are homogeneous 
grouping, honor classes, honor schools 
within schools, specialized high schools, 
acceleration, enriched curricula and_ the 
programs of closer articulation between 
school and colleges. It is unfortunately 
true, however, that most of the 26,000 
American high schools do very little to 
meet the problem. 

The present critical shortage of scien 
tists and engineers, the anticipated de 
mands of a technological age and the state 
of international tension emphasize the 
problem insofar as it relates to the early 
identification and special educational op 
portunities for potential scientists and 
engineers. 

Participants in the institute included 
educators from the grade schools to the 
colleges, with several members of the 
State Education Department. staff, both 
administrative and supervisory, and rep 
resentatives from outstanding industrial 


COTP rations. 


| ‘astman I lonored 


Vice Chancellor Edward R. Eastman 
of Ithaca received a citation and honor 
medal from Freedoms Foundation, Inc 
at the annual meeting in May of the 
American Agriculturist Foundation, Inc 
Che award was given to Vice Chancellor 
Kastman, who ts editor and president otf 
the American Agriculturist, tor his article 
“ Freedom Is on the March,” which ap 
peared in the American Agriculturist ot 


December 21, 1950. 
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Challenge to Homemaking ‘Teachers 


Oo 


They Have Responsibility for Strengthening Family Lite 


Prog rams That Develop Strong Citizens 


TP EACHERS OF HOMEMAKING have a 
| unique and unparalleled opportunity 
to emphasize moral and spiritual values 
in their teaching practices,” said Dr A. Kk. 
Getman, addressing the home economics 
professional conference at Syracuse Uni- 
versity in July. He continued: “ With 
the increasing awareness of the impor- 
tance of responsible citizenship, we need 
to understand that the home is the true 
cradle of democracy. It is at home that 
children can learn best the lessons of 
sharing, of cooperation and of personal 
responsibility. The love and understand 
ing of family members for each other em 
body spiritual experience at a very high 
level. The ability to distinguish right 
from wrong is learned first and best from 
the example of the family, as is the cour- 
age to face the ups and downs of life and 
to understand failure. The responsibility 
for strengthening these paramount values 
of family life and to increase their own 
moral and spiritual stature presents a 
vital challenge to homemaking teachers.” 

This challenge well expressed — the 
theme of several conferences and work 
shops held during the past summer. It 
reflected, too, the changing trends in the 
held of home economics education as 
homemaking teachers become increasing] 
concerned with their responsibility for 
helping family members to become good 
citizens and homemakers 

‘Strengthening values in family lite,” 


the program theme for the annual meet 
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DOROTHY S. LAWSON 
Chief, Bureau of Home Economics 


Education 


ing of the American Home Economics 
Association this year, provided further 
evidence of this concern for the develop- 
ment of American families at the present 
time. President Brouk of Johns Hopkins 
University, in his address on “ The Worth 
of an Individual,” said, “ the rights of an 
individual are the greatest things we have 
in our society.” Pointing out the need 
for building ideals and values which will 
help to maintain freedom in our complex 
civilization and eliminate fears which 
could destroy the things we prize, Doctor 
Brouk said, “If we lose our freedom it 
will be because too many fear the future 
and our ability to solve the problems 
which confront us.” He made a special 
plea to home economists, concerned as 
they are with the worth and dignity of the 
individual, to help improve tamily living 
so that people will increase their ability 
to face difficult and discouraging prob 
lems 

Other speakers at this meeting pre 
sented such topics as “ The Economic 
Responsibilities of American Families,” 

The Fanuly in Our Democratic So 
ciety and * Ways in Which the Ethical 


and Spiritual Values in Family Lite May 
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be trengthened Many New York 


tate homemaking teachers attended the 


meeting and participated in the small dis 
cussions groups which were a special fea 


ture of this conlerence 


The New York State Refresher Con 
ference held this year at New York State 
College for ‘Veachers, Buffalo, was at 
tended by 150) homemaking teachers 
\gain the theme emphasized the impor 
tance of the family members, their rela 
tionships with each other and their belief 
inn the value ola good home asa basis lor 
responsible citizenship. Dr Paul Sloan, 
in his talk on \dolescent Needs im a 
Contused World, brought this out very 
clearly Ihe tressed the Hiportance ol 
helping adolescent to tace then prob 
lems on their own experience level by 
building habits of sell-guidance and _ selt 
discipline, habits of democratic behavior 


and respect tor good famuly living 


President Llarvey M. Kice provided an 
Wispiration not only to this conterence 
but also to the whole leadership education 
program im homemaking by his talk 
peaking otf the great responsibilities ot 
all who teach, he enphasized that teachers 
hould be mature people able to create 
i happy congemal atmosphere tor thet 
pupils and to make mtelligent use ot the 
known leades hip kills to cheouragy¢ 


learning 


Doctor Kice talk was ot particulas 


\ alin because itt becoming widely recoy 
nized that a major responsibility. ot all 


teaches ut the present tine is to develop 


ui understandimge ot democratic leader 
hip and some skill tn tts use 


Leader hip traimy ha LOL | 


C1 t 


Vital part ol the state program ur home 


miaking education | he hivh choo 
homeniak ig program chipha PA in} 

its areas the duties ot re pond ible citizen 
hip Louring the winner COonlerence 


therelore OP POLTUTITK Were provided tor 





homemaking teachers to learn mor 


about, and to practice, techniques of demo 
cratic leadership. The experience gaine« 
by pupils in homemaking classes, as a re 
sult, helps them to develop democrat 
patterns of family living in their ow: 
homes. 

The annual conference for leaders o 
district groups of homemaking teachers 
held at Syracuse University in July pro 
vided practical experience in developing 
leadership skills as well as increasing un 
derstanding of home economics education 
Group members shared in planning thei 
own conference program, took turns i 
assuming full responsibility for the meet 
ings and shared m= summarizing and 
evaluating the proceedings. Ample evi 
dence of the increased leadership ability 
ot teachers who have attended previous 
leadership conferences is reflected in th 
sustained interest shown. by their groups 
in subsequent local meetings 

Developing leadership through the or 
ganization of Future Homemakers 


\merica is another way in which 


} > - } + 
making education contributes t the 
' , 
strengthening of democratic values 
h . rd Perry! lite Ih; roan 
POULT ATA ILly C i > OTZa 
»)>»> , . ‘ 
with its 222 chapters and a membershi 
of over 5000 pupils im this Sta is as 
one ot the major purposes tra y 
7 , 
resporisible citizenship ind commmunit 
—— , , , 
eaccersnip (areal etphasis ts) plac 
upon leadership training for all members, 
und many opportunities are provided 
take responsibiity for gro ictivities 
\t the annual state ecting el 
l l v 
Morrisville in lune nearh ; 
} ter «i “i 3 ne \ a , 
chapter shared in some wav w epa 
fron tor the meeting ind members toc 
trol rt v < 
responsibility lor the program 
SCSSION state lelevates itternicies 
S 
7 . ; 
iA \ LLholla eace4©rs l ‘y 
erence held mm Wisconsin ‘ 
that time one e New York Sta 
CTs Was ected nationa ct resice 
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ith consequent leadership responsibility 

a much wider sphere. 

The annual FHA Camp at Oswe- 
gatchie, attended this year by 116 mem- 
ers, was planned as a leadership work- 
shop. Delegates worked together in small 
groups, planning programs, learning new 
skills and sharing leadership responsi- 
bility. All the programs, both work and 
recreation, were planned and managed 
hy the girls themselves. Homemaking 
teachers who shared in camp activities as 
counselors gained valuable assistance and 
experience not only in improving their 
own skills but in helping young people 
learn leadership. 

The saying that “ Leaders are made 
not born” is supported by results of this 
varied and widespread leadership edu- 
cation. To watch FHA members conduct 
their own state meetings with skill and 
enthusiasm, to know that teachers are 
working together to solve their difficulties 


and to be able to call upon young people 


who have developed a high degree of skill 


in group leadership is a promising tore 
cast for the future of homemaking edu- 


cation. 


Homemaking education is concerned 
with the development of individuals as 
well as with the homemaking skills. It 
has the major responsibility of helping 
people to develop the values, attitudes, 
knowledges and skills that together make 
possible the kind of family life that makes 
people strong and emotionally mature 
Conferences such as those attended this 
summer by large numbers of homemaking 
teachers in the State are a springboard t 
greater progress. As family living pro- 
grams are expanded and made available 
for all persons, young and adult, more 
homes will be strengthened so that indi- 
viduals and family groups will not fear 
the future but will, as responsible citizens, 
help to maintain and extend those privi 
leges which will maintain our heritage ot 


freedom 


School Lunch Summer Courses Held 


Training schools for school lunch per 
sonnel were held at Sarah Lawrence Col 
lege, Bronxville, and Syracuse University 
during July 1952. Attendance totaled 
100. Courses in school lunch manage 
ment, large quantity food preparation 
and purchasing, nutrition and = menu 
planning were conducted by school lunch 
Supervisors from the Department 

The program included held — trips, 
demonstrations and talks by Dorothy S 
Lawson, Chief, Bureau of Llome Keo 
nonues Education, and others 

\t Cornell University a selected group 
t 24 cook-managers enrolled in two two 


week courses mn quantity tood) prepara 
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tion. Members of the group were selected 
on the basis of having attended three or 
more of the previous summer traming 
schools. The tood prepared was served 
for the noon meal in the College ot Elome 
Economics cafeteria 

\t Svracuse Universitv a two-week 
workshop was held on educational pro 
grams im the school lunch More than 
10 schools were represented by the IS 
members of the group. Spectal projects 
were worked out) on interpreting — the 
school lunch program to the school and 
community, developing the educational 


aspects ofl the program amd ser 


Hanagenent 
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Department Develops ‘Test Service 


Advisory Service Available to Schools That Need 
Special Tests Suited to Individual Needs 


5 MEET the educational needs of all 
the children and to be adapted to the 
individual educational needs of each child, 
the schools must have some way to learn 
and understand those needs and to ap- 
praise and relate them to program plan 
ning. This means that an adequate and 
diversified testing program must be avail 
able and must be used properly and most 
effectively. 

Many schools, however, do not have 
on their staffs persons who have had in 
tensive and extensive training in_ the 
technical aspects of test selection, con 
struction and use. It was to make this 
type of service generally available to all 
the schools of the State that the Test 
\dvisory Service of the Bureau of Ex 
aminations and Testing of the Division 
of Pupil Personnel Services was organ 
ized two and one-half years ago. Since 
that time, and particularly in the past 
year or so, an increasing number of 
schools have made use of the new service 
Che advisory staff consists of six test 
technicians and two examination editors, 
under the supervision of a supervisor of 


test development 


Requests for advice and assistance ad 
dressed to this staff from the schools have 
covered the entire range of measurement 
problems. In some schools the staff has 
conducted a survey and evaluation of the 
total school testing program. Staff mem 


bers have participated as consultants in 
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SHERMAN N. TINKELMAN 
Supervisor of Test Development 
Bureau of Examinations and Testin 


meetings of local school teacher evaluation 
conmnittees. Information has been pro 
vided on the availability and merits of 
tests for measuring various objectives of 
the school. Assistance has been provided 
in the interpretation of test results. A 
number of schools have submitted copies 
of local examinations for technical review 
and criticism. 

The Test Advisory Service has been 
gathering information concerning current 
evaluation practices in schools throughout 
the State \s schools move ahead in 
adopting and developing tests specially 
designed for their individual purposes 
and needs, mutual exchange of informa 
tion concerning testing practices and re 
sults will become increasingly advantage 
ous. In this connection it is anticipated 
that the Test Advisory Service may be 
able to make a significant contribution as 
a central clearinghouse of information and 
as an agency for coordinating school ex 
perience and experimentation 

he testing program in New York 
State schools has three distinct elements 
Regents examinations constitute one 
the elements Chey are offered to the 


schools as partial measures of achieve 
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ment for pupils of average or above aver- 
ge ability who pursue courses of study 
framework upon 


within curriculum 


which Regents examinations are based. 


a 


or other pupils and toward other ends, 
however, the school must employ an ap- 
propriate standardized test or prepare its 
local The 


Advisory Service stands ready to 


own evaluation instrument. 


1 


Lest 
provide the schools with the information 
be 


and assistance that required to 


make the school’s total testing program 


may 


a truly functional part of the educative 
process. 

The schools make extensive use of test- 
ing in connection with guidance programs. 
It that many 


cases test advisory services be worked out 


therefore desirable in 


is 
in close cooperation with the Bureau of 
Guidance and the guidance services in 
the schools. Inasmuch as the Bureau of 
Guidance is also part of the Division of 


* ° 





the 
Examinations and Testing) 


Personnel Services (as is 


sureau of 
such cooperation and close coordination 


Pupil 


in services to the schools are greatly 
facilitated. 

Advisory service is developing in two 
additional areas. Last bulletin 
entitled The School Testing Program: A 
Guide to the Selection and Use of Stand- 


year a 


ardized Tests, was published and was 
Additional 


bulletins are planned in such areas as 


well received by the schools. 


measuring the intangibles, constructing 
local school examinations, procedures for 
rating essay questions and statistical in- 
terpretation of test scores. 
The staff of the Bureau of Examina 


tions and Testing would appreciate 
hearing from the schools concerning any 
problems related to the development or 
most effective use of testing programs, and 


will be ready to give help in such matters. 


° 


New Concept of Attendance 


offered to local 


Department 


Attendance services 
schools the 


have been brought into clearer focus and 


by Education 
have new emphasis through a recent de- 
velopment within the Bureau of Guidance 
which has resulted in a clearer definition 
of attendance and guidance functions and 
duties. 
creation of the Division of Pupil Person- 


This development followed the 


nel Services which has brought about in- 
creased coordination between the attend- 
ance services and the services offered by 
the guidance staff and the Bureaus of 
Health Services, Handicapped Children 
and Examinations and Testing. 

In order to implement the plan for 
increasing these services, an additional 
member of the professional staff has been 
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assigned exclusively to the supervision 
of attendance, child accounting and re- 
lated work. Three supervisors in the Bu- 
reau of Guidance now devote full time to 
the attendance area. 

May 
launched the new program by conducting 


In and June these supervisors 
22 conferences, each covering one to three 
counties. Five hundred fixty-six admin- 
istrators, attendance workers, counselors 
and others interested in child adjustments 
representing 31 counties attended these 
meetings. Additional 
to 37 teacher-training institutions where 


held 


teacher training, deans and faculty mem- 


visits were made 


interviews were with directors of 


bers and discussions were conducted with 


classes of prospective teachers 
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In all these meetings emphasis was 
placed on the newer concept of attendance 
through the case study and adjustment 
approach to attendance problems. The 
importance of case work methods was 
stressed, including close relationships with 
the home and community services. The 
positive approach to absenteeism by as 
certaining and attempting to correct the 
contributing causes or factors in the situa 
tion was pointed out as basic to a worth 
while attendance service. 

\nother inportant point stressed is 
the great need for professionally trained 
workers who will qualify as attendance 
teachers in carrying out the new pro 
gram. ‘The representative of the Depart 
ment conducting the conferences indi 
cated that attendance work is a specialized 
type of service and the goal of the true 
attendance teacher is twofold: to help the 
child to a happy and successful adjust 
ment to school and to protect the educa 
tional opportunity given to all children 
by the people of the State whether it be 
in public or private schools. He further 
stated that the attendance teacher serves 
the child by organizing the school, the 
home and the community into a team 
that will work toward the physical, men 
tal, emotional and social maturity of the 


child 


The conferences at the teacher-training 


institutions were held to bring the new 
philosophy of attendance to the attentior 
of those directing the teacher-training 
programs and to students who are train 
ing for the teaching profession. Consid 
erable time was spent in explaining to the 
prospective teachers basic procedures 1 
attendance and pupil accounting. The 
experience of successful teachers was used 
to indicate the kinds of problems that face 
heginning teachers and the various ap 
proaches to solutions of the problems 
were described. The conferences revealed 
that the teacher-training institutions had 
made creditable beginnings in presenting 
information about the areas of attendance 
services and pupil accounting through 
offerings in various courses and semi 
nars. The enthusiasm with which the 
conferences were received by these re 
sponsible for training teachers indicated 
that they are well pleased that the trend 
is away from the use of compulsion and 
punitive measures and toward the newer 
philosophy of adjustment. 

\ll conferences closed on the note that 
the Division of Pupil Personnel Services 
was organized to serve the schools of the 
State more efficiently and its first desire 
is to work closely with the schools, not 
only in attendance service, but in all 


services coordinated within the Division 


Plan Improved Services for Pupils 


* Coordimating Pupil Personnel Sery 
wes for Children and Youth” was the 
general theme ot the Second Annual 
Pupil Personnel Services  Conterence 
hela al 


17th IsSth 


Syracuse University, July 


The Division of Pupil Pet 
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sonnel Services was one ot several spon 
soring groups 

Che growth and scope ot this contet 
ence are indicated by the fact that this 
vear’s attendance approximately 400 


conterees was almost double that ot 
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the 1951 
sored by ten different groups concerned 


conference; and it was spon- 
with providing services to school chil- 
dren. The sponsoring groups included 
New York State 
and Guidance Personnel, New York State 


Association of Deans 
\ssociation of School Physicians, New 
York State Attendance Association, New 
York State 
New York State Dental Hygiene Teach- 
ers Association, Division of Pupil Per- 
sonnel Services, New York State Nurse- 


Counselors Association, 


Teachers Association, New York State 
Psychological Association, Region I, Na- 
tional Association of School Social 


Workers; and School of Education, 
Syracuse University. 

Speaking to the general session of the 
conference on Friday morning, Dr Fran- 
cis J. Daly, Director of the Division of 
Pupil Personnel Services, pointed out the 
necessity for getting back of the some- 
times almost automatic use of certain 
educational phrases to the actuality of 
service to the child, the basic and practical 
need which originally gave birth to the 
phrase. 

“ Unless we constantly strive to trans- 
late our knowledge into specific concerns 
for specific children or types of children,” 
he said, “ all that we may plan and do will 


lose vitality. For it is only through 
service actually rendered to children that 
all our finely spun phrasing, all our inter 
play of educational concepts and planning 
in any such conference as this, can have 
any true meaning.” 

Later eight discussion groups consid 
ered practical working implications of the 
* Coordinating Pupil 
Children 


At the final conference session, 


conference theme 


Personnel Services for and 
Youth.” 
an observer's panel summarized the ideas 
discussed in each of the groups. 
Some of these ideas were the key role 
of the teacher in relating services to pupils 


and in screening cases for special atten 
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tion: teachers’ desires for more assistance 


and information to help in better under- 
standing and meeting children’s needs; 


the in-service training function of the 
various pupil personnel services; the im- 


portance of local administrative encour- 
agement and leadership; the desirability 
of staff participation in planning and 
implementing pupil personnel ; the advan- 
tages of coordination of the various serv- 
ices and areas of cooperation; the case 
conference, the use of pupil records and 
joint meetings of personnel and teaching 
staffs mentioned as important ways of 
fostering such cooperation. A number 
stressed the importance of administrative 
provisions for coordination, saying that 
only in this way can personnel services be 
helping pupils and 


most effective in 


teachers. 


* + 


and Tolman Honored 


Brind 


Dr Charles A. 
the Department, and Dr Frank L. 
the 
of Library Extension and Adult Educa- 


Brind jr, Counsel for 
Tol- 
man, formerly Director of Division 
tion, were honored July 28th by the board 
the 
ment’s chapter of the Civil Service Em- 


of directors of Education Depart- 


ployees Association, At a reception in 
the Regents Room each was presented 
with a framed copy of a_ photographic 
portrait of himself, a replica of a portrait 
in the collection of past presidents of the 
New York State Civil Service Employees 
\ssociation which now hangs in the asso- 


Albany 


Department is 


ciation’s headquarters at 
The State 
represented in that collection by five men 


Education 


who have headed the association. They 
Wryer, 1922-23; Daniel P. 
Chase, William CC. Smith, 
1928-29; Charles A. Brind jr, 1935-41; 
Frank L.. Tolman, 1945—50 


are James I. 


1925-26 ; 
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amily Lite Conterence Planned 


Phe eighteenth Annual Conference on in which parent and family life education 


Parent and Family Life Kdueation will) may be conducted make this a practica 


he held at Holiday Hills, Pawling, No- conference for the participants. 
vember Sth, 6th and 7th. Sponsored: by lhe members of the Regents’ Paren 
the Kegents’ Parent [Education Commit education Committee are Mrs Doroth 


tee and the State education Department, — \. Conklin, State Education Department 
the conference is planned to help leaders — \{rs Edith A. Eaton, Niagara Falls Board 


in parent and family life education and of Education; George F. Foot, State 


related fields with their problems im de Education Department; Mrs Jean Schic! 

veloping tanuly tite programs and home (;rossman, Plav Schools  Associatior 

chool-community relationships. tn some \lrs Marjorie Llgenfritz, Guidance Center 
g itz, Guid t 


chool systems, the principal, the director of New Rochelle, Inc.: Mrs Mary 


of guidance, the school nurse, the home — Kinsella. Rochester Board of Educati 
economies teacher and the home-school  \irs Marv B. Parke. University of Br 
Visitor are planning to attend falo: Myra Woodruff. State Educati 

lntormal talk round-table and panel Department; D1 Margaret \Wvlte, Corn 
discussions, demonstrations ot the ways Loniversity 


Conference-Clinics W ill Be Held 


" j 
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‘JHE HIGH sCHOOL Readjustment Pro- 
pee has moved beyond its initial 
stage of organizational work into the im- 
portant phase of action. 

One of the past year’s major accom- 
plishments was the creation and adoption 
of a citizen’s credo, ‘“ Education — an 
\merican Heritage,” by the Citizens Ad- 
visory Council. This credo, published in 
}ULLETIN TO SCHOOLS, December 1951, 
has received national recognition in edu- 
cational journals and has been distributed 
to every commissioner of education in 
the Nation by the United States Office of 
ducation. 

With the credo as a platform, the 
Citizens Advisory Council will prepare a 
statement of recommendations on guid- 
ance at its October meeting in Buffalo. 

Two studies have been initiated by the 
Readjustment Program to discover reac- 
tions of industry and retail merchants to 
the preparation of high school pupils for 
work responsibilities. Representatives of 
retail business and industrial plants 
planned their respective questionnaires 
with the assistance of Department mem 
hers. (uestionnaires were used to secure 
management's reactions to the responsi 
bility, adaptability, language and mathe 
matical skills of employed high school 
vraduates, 

The Citizens Advisory Council ts plan 
ning to issue a report of recommendations 
based upon the findings of this study and 


additional surveys now being planned. 


During the past year eight regional 


coordinators worked directly with schools 
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Readjustment Program Progresses 


VIVIENNE ANDERSON 
Associate in Secondary Curriculum 
Bureau of Curriculum Development 


in a local extension of the basic skills 
conferences. These coordinators assisted 
school administrators in the organization 
of a number of workshop series on basic 
skills problems. Each series involved 
periodic workshops at which teachers 
considered practical basic skills problems 
with outside specialists. 

The Readjustment Program and _ the 
Bureau of Guidance worked in close co 
operation to plan and organize a total of 
16 two-day workshops. These sessions 
were attended by more than 1200 pro 
fessionals from the schools of the State 

The Committee on College-High School 
Articulation met to discuss preliminary 
reports of the subcommittees on compe 
tency in mathematics and English 

During the past summer a library con 
sultant prepared five bibliographies on 
guidance, mathematics, the gifted, the 
slow learner and the lay advisory com 
mittee. 

Two new handbooks are being pre 
pared for distribution, A Guide to Im 
proving the Holding Power in the Local 
School presents a series of specific tech 
niques that can be used to improve the 
holding power ol the school 

Citizens \dvisory C ommittees \ve 
nues to Better Schools offers suggested 
organizational and operational techniques 


for local citizens groups 


To Hold Music Workshops 


the program of the National Music Edu 


Mrs Beatrice Perham Krone, nation- 
ally known leader in the field of music 
education, has been secured as chief con- 
sultant for a series of workshops in music 
education to be held in five cities of New 
York State during the week of November 
3d-7th. The 
planned by Dr Joseph Saetveit, supervisor 


workshops are being 


of music education, and are being spon- 
sored under the High School Readjust- 


ment Program. 


Mrs Krone is a member of the faculty 
of the Idyllwild School of Music and the 
Arts, associated with the University of 


Southern California. She appeared on 


Gannett Scholarships 

Regent Caroline Werner Gannett is 
chairman of a scholarship fund of 
$100,000 a year, administered by the 
Frank Gannett Newspaperboy Scholar- 
ships, Inc., recently set up by the Frank 
IE. Gannett Newspaper Foundation, Inc. 

The fund provides for the annual 
award of 32 college scholarships, each 
worth $3000, to high school senior boys 
who are active carriers of the Gannett 
newspapers associated in the fund. Re- 
cipients are selected by a committee from 
the local Gannett newspaper, which 
finances the scholarship to the extent of 
$1000. 


te . 


| eachers | Oo Meet 
The National Council of Teachers of 
English will hold its annual convention 


November 27—29th in Boston. 
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cators Conference in its national conve 
tion at Philadelphia in March of this ye: 
and has conducted music education worl 
shops in public schools, colleges and un 
versities across the country. 

Sessions will be held in the followin 
cities with the cooperation of the depart 
ments of music and the boards of educ: 
tion: 

Niagara Falls, November 3d 

Fredonia, November 4th 

Rochester, November 5th 

Auburn, November 6th 

Elmira, November 7th 


English Council 

Dr Joseph Mersand, chairman of the 
english department of Long Island City 
High School, was elected president of the 
New York State English Council at the 
annual meeting of that group in Syracuse 
in May. The fourth annual conference of 
the council will be held in Syracuse, May 


l and 2, 1953. 


United Nations Day 

Helps for teachers and others who are 
responsible for programs to observe 
United Nations Day, October 24th, are 
available trom the National Citizens’ 
Committee for United Nations Day 
Publications list and order blank may be 
obtained from the committee's office at 
816 21st street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C 
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School Buildings 








Schools, and More Schools 


The Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds approved school building proj- 
ects costing $102,196,529 during the year 
ending June 30, 1952. There were 200 
projects costing more than $25,000 each. 
The total cost of the projects in this 
category was $100,630,047. 


Included in the approved school build- 
ing projects were plans for 52 elementary 
buildings, 3 junior high school buildings, 
| senior high school building, 6 junior- 
senior high school buildings and 3 K-12 
school buildings. There were 37 ele- 
mentary school additions, 1 junior high 
school addition, + senior high school addi- 
tions; 8S junior-senior high school ad- 


ditions, and 36 K—12 school additions. 
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School Construction Approved, 1945-52 


Applications have been filed by 18 
school districts as well as 4 army posts 
for federal assistance. Two of the 18 
school districts have received federal 
money totaling $443,000. 
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Many school districts have applied for 
emergency aid under the Emergency 
School Building Aid Law (chapter 669, 
Laws of 1951). Of these, five have re- 
ceived aid for school buildings totaling 
$219,386.18. There are still two districts 
that may receive some emergency aid for 
the year 1951-52. Some 40 districts pre- 
sented applications but a great majority 
of them were not eligible to receive finan- 
cial aid. 

The Division reports that school peo- 
ple and architects have given enthusiastic 
support to the new Regulations of the 
Commissioner of Education adopted by 
the Regents in February 1952. New 
lighting regulations permit nine-foot 
minimum classroom ceiling heights with- 
out bilateral or clerestory lighting. Arti- 
ficial lighting is now recognized as the 
principal source for adequate classroom 
lighting. The regulations provide for 
vision strips of clear glass, establish 
minimum window areas, minimum heights 
for sill and window heads. All these 


greatly modify former requirements. 

These regulations permit a saving in 
cost by reducing the over-all perimeter of 
buildings and story height. Some cost 
estimates place this saving between 5 and 
10 per cent for general construction. In 
addition, there will be a little saving in 
heating, and electrical work and operating 
costs may run a little higher. 

The new regulations have since become 
standards for two other states and are 
under consideration for adoption else- 


where. 
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Letter Lixplains Health Law 


Clarification of the statutory provision 
governing the excusing of pupils from 
health and hygiene instruction in conflict 
with their religious tenets was given in 
a letter that Commissioner of [Education 
lewis A. Wilson sent to superintendents 
and principals in June. The letter tol 
lows 


Phe 1952. Legislature amended the 
Education Law, subdivision 5 of section 
3204, which relates to the excusing of 
pupils from certain phases of the health 
education program, as follows 

Subject to rules and regulations of 
the Board of Regents, a pupil may, 
consistent with the requirements of} 
public education and public health, be 
excused from such study of health and 
hygiene as conflicts with the religion 
of his parents or guardian. Such con 
fHict must be certifed by a proper 
representative ol thet religion as de 
fined by section two of the religious 
corporation law 

Chis letter is an attempt to clarity the 
situation. ‘This statute has no application 
to courses being given in biology. Conse 
quently, any child who elects to take a 
course in biology is expected to complete 
that course im tull 

he law pertains directly to the courses 
being given in the public schools in health 
education It has already been pointed 
out that there is nothing im the health 
svilabus which anticipates that teachers 


will present the details of diagnosis and 
treatment of disease, which are functions 
of medical education and are not part ot 
health education. -Elowever, where boards 
of education have authorized tmstruction 
in this area, children ot Christian Science 
faith under the terms of the aforesaid 
statute are entitled to be excused trom 
any imstruction in either the details of 
diagnosis or treatment Chis raises no 


question concerning the problem of either 
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the Regents examinations or the Scholar 
ship Examinations for the reason that 
these examinations have not and do not 
include questions relating to the details 
of diagnosis or treatment of disease. The 
procedure for excusing children is con 
tained in section 170 of the Regents 
Rules, which reads as follows: 

\ petition, duly verified, may be filed 
with the Commissioner by a proper per 
son authorized to represent a_ religious 
group on a state-wide basis asking that 
the children of parents or guardians pro 
fessing the religion of such group may be 
excused from such part of the study i 
health and hygiene as may be in conflict 
with the tenets of the religion of sucl 
group. Such petition shall contain 
statement setting forth the specific are 
of health and hygiene where such conflict 
is deemed to exist Che Commissioner 
may consider such petition on the verified 
statements therein contained or he may 
direct a hearing thereon upon s 
as he may deem necessary and appropri 
ate. If the Commissioner shall find th 
there is a conflict he shall make an order 


uch notice 


» forth specifically such portion 


setting 

area ot study ot health and hygiene as he 

shall deem in conflic h the tenet 

Ni Lee Im conflict with the tenets 

such religion Che Commissioner sha 

A aE LAT ge a REE a OR ae 

thereupon direct the tocal schno l 

ties to excuse, upon written request, the 

: 

child of any parent or guardian professing 

such religion from the study « that part 

+ healt} lh ne hil +} r) 
health and Avgiene which the Commis 

sioner found to be +1 ct nflict with suc 

religion 


f , 7c ; 
bi ty Y ears Serv ice 

Dr Wilham H. Ross 
e Brentwood Board 
after serving 50 vears as a member 


the board and 40 vears as Its chair al 
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Adult Education 








Y oung Envoys Report 


lLetters received from Frances Schmidt 
in Spain, Bernard Schiff in France and 
joan Cahraman in Scotland, tell of the 
experiences of these good will emissaries 
sent by the Yonkers Community Am- 
hassador Committee as part of the proj- 
ect sponsored by the Bureau of Adult 
:ducation to further international under- 
standing. 

Miss Schmidt reports from Madrid 
about her trip to Toledo, a two-hour train 
ride from the capital, where she saw 
some of the original paintings of El Greco 
and visited the “ magnificent ” cathedral. 
Her description of the bullfight she at- 
tended back in Madrid was somewhat less 
lyrical and she concludes with the re- 
mark: “ I'll take good old American base- 
hall any day!”’ The city itself she found 
‘amazingly clean” and the parks and 
plazas very impressive. 

Mr Schiff goes into greater length 
about the family and home of his French 
hosts in St Etienne and his meeting with 
the mayor of that pleasant community. 
“ Modest as the presentation was, the 
mayor was sympathetically impressed 
with the idea that a city should undertake 
as its special responsibility a program by 
which to send its young people on good 
will tours to various parts of the world.” 
His brief comment on Paris seems ap 
propriately appreciative: “ “Two days in 
Paris is like being admitted to Paradise.” 

Miss Cahraman’s sojourn in Glasgow 
seems to have been equally rewarding. 
She visited Mitchell Library, a grade 
school, water works, shipyard, Glasgow 
Cathedral and the university, “ just to 


mention a few.” She continues: “ You 
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would be amazed at the similarities be- 
tween these cities. Glasgow, I find, has 
not only carpet mills in common with 
Yonkers, but many other industries as 
well. Glasgow has also some of our 
problems, such as traffic and _ trolley 
cars." During her three days in London, 
on her way to Scotland, Miss Cahraman 
was the guest of a member of Parliament 
from Glasgow at dinner in the House of 
Parliament. 

The communications from these three 
Yonkers residents are typical of the en- 
thusiastic letters received by all 12 New 
York State communities that have sent 
young envoys abroad. 

Each of the “ Young Ambassadors ”’ 
spent two months in a foreign land 
charged with the responsibility to learn 
as much as possible about his host coun 
try and at the same time interpret, while 
there, the American way of life. Upon 
their return, these young adults share 
their new experience and knowledge with 


the community which sent them. 


‘Training Adult Leaders 
In-service training of adult education 
workers is the theme of the June issue 
of Adult Education, the bimonthly pub 
lication of the Adult Education Associa 
tion of the United States of America 
Presco Anderson ot the Department's 
Bureau of Adult Education ts author ot 


an article in this tssue. 
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[Directors W ill Receive ‘Training 


During the 1952 53 sehool year, the ministration, leadership and of citizenshiy 
Hurean of Adult Ieducation wall offer its education. Approximately 340 director 
third annual m-service tramimng program of adult education and 40 other schoo 


lor directors of adult education, Traming — officials participated in the conferenc: 


will again consist of a series of regional sessions, which were served by 150 lead 


leader hip work hop and the annual ers 19 the field of adult education. Tl . 
Conterence. Both . . + 
tate \clalt education Conterend Bot leadership included staff members « 
welivilte will otter practical assistance to 


directors tm both organization and ad ; : : 
and two specialists from Canada, as we 
Httistration oe the development ot edu . : . 
as a number of directors of adult edu 
cational prograny geared to local meeds 
' tron from communities in all sections 
uid gterests ot adults ' 
the State 
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universities, members of the Department 
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New ( ity College | resident 

Dr Buell G. Gallagher, United States 
Education, 


\ssistant Commissioner of 


was elected June 16th as the seventh 
president of The City College of New 
York. He Dr Harry N. 


\Vright when he retires on September 


will succeed 
Ist for mandatory age requirements after 
11 years as president of that college. 
Doctor Gallagher was formerly president 
of the Talladeg: College for Negroes for 
ten vears. He is an ordained minister of 
the Congregational Church. For several 
years he was on the faculty of the Pacific 
School of Religion, Berkeley, Calif. 


Oswego Has New President 
Dr Foster S. Brown, formerly dean of 
State Teachers College, Cortland, as 
sumed his new appointment as president 
of State Teachers College, Oswego, July 
ist. In that post he succeeds Dr Harvey 
M. Rice, who assumed the position of 
president of State College for Teachers, 
Buffalo, last Ist. 
Thomas R. Miller, Oswego, has been act 


December Dean 


ing as president of that college since 
Doctor Rice’s resignation. 
Doctor Brown, a native of l.eyden, 


Lewis county, and a graduate of St Law 
rence College and holder of a doctor's 
University, has 


her hool, 


degree from Columbia 
Irree 


School and 


principal at Union 
Hillsdale Central 


Scle “ ) 


heen 
Coeymans, 
Central 


Suffern He has taught 


at summer sessions at St Lawrence Un 
versity and State Teachers (¢ ollege, New 


Paltz. 
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Goes to India 


Dr William James Haggerty, president 
of State Teachers College at New Paltz, 
has been granted a year’s leave of absence 
from that post and will act as educational 
adviser to the government of India. He 
the staff of 
Chester Bowles as the chief United States 


will serve on Ambassador 


representative in India on educational 


The 


Haggerty will head is administered by the 


problems. program which Doctor 


Technical Cooperation Administration of 
the United States Department of State, 
and will use the services of 16 or more 
American educators. 

has been 


Dean \ngell 


named acting president at New Paltz for 


George W. 


the college year 1952-53. 


Dean of Forestry College 


Dr Hardy L.. has been ap 
pointed dean of State College of Forestry 


Shirley 


Shirley 
at Syracuse University. Doctor 
has been acting dean of the college since 
January Ist and previously was assistant 
lick, 


dean. He succeeds Dr Joseph S 


who has been named dean emeritus 


Degree Authorized 

\uthority was granted by the Regents 
on June 27th to The City College, New 
York, to grant the degree of assoctate m 
arts to students completing courses ot 


study approved lor that degree 


Research 








‘lwo Comprehensive Studies Begun 


JLANS HAVE BEEN FORMULATED and 

work has begun on two comprehen 
sive research studies one in elementary 
education, the other in secondary educa 
tion, with particular emphasis at_ this 
time on the jumor high school. Both 
studies will be state-wide in scope and 
will seek to define desirable educational 
programs for New York State at these 
two educational levels 

Phe fundamental issues which need to 
he explored in these two areas were clari 
fied in stath conterences arranged among 
the staffs of the Division of Elementary 
education, the Division of Secondary 
education and the Division of Research 
by Dr Warren W. Coxe, Director of 
Icducational Research \s these conter 
ences progressed, plans for research im 
these areas were formulated, with the 
help of two consultants engaged tor the 
studies. Dr Walter A. Anderson, pro 
fessor of education and chairman of the 
department of administration and supet 
vision at New York University, is con 
sultant tor the elementary school study 
Dr C. W. Santord, coordinator of teachet 
education at the University) ot Llhnots 
and director of the secondary school cut 
riculum program of the State Education 
Department mi Ihmois, is consultant tor 
the secondary school study 

the elementary education study wall 
eek to detine the best elementary schoo! 
program as an objective tor New York 
State ln order to accomplish this the 
research statl wall 

| kxamine the cardinal objectives im 
the hght ot present-day needs tor basi 


learnings 
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PAUL A. HEDLUND 
Associate in Educational Research 


Division of Research 


2 Review the literature for tested over 


all patterns of elementary education. 

3 Describe the best patterns of elemen 
tary education as observed in the better 
schools. 

+ Analyze the program of elementary 
education as developed by the State Edu 
cation Department. 

5 Invite various lay and_ professional 
groups to indicate the elements of a good 
elementary school program 

6 Summarize and organize the findings 
of 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 above in terms of a 
desirable program tor New York State 
with suggestions for organization, cur 
riculum, special services and standards ot 


pupil achievement and behavior 


/ Ask an advisory committee to. re 
view the report 

\fter a desirable educational program 
is thus detined, suggestions will be made 
for munplementing and evaluating such a 
program Objectives will) be broken 
down mto measurable pupil behaviors 
which can torm the basis tor subject mat 
ter selection Best practices trom the 
literature and trom the schools will be 
suggested for implementing the elemen 
tary education program. Huindrances t 
this implementation, such as laws, rules, 
regulations, lack of community under 
standing, financial and building limita 


ll be lentihed rial ‘Oorrect} 
trons, Wt € wentihed and correctiv 
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neasures indicated. Instruments to aid 
local schools in determining whether they 
ire providing a superior program will be 
levised and tried out. 

Finally, a bulletin will be prepared for 
the use of local schools which will define 
a suitable program of elementary educa- 
tion for New York State, give suggestions 
for implementing that program and de- 
scribe techniques for measuring the de- 
gree to which schools are providing that 
program. 

The junior high school study likewise 
seeks to bring about the maximum im- 
provement in the State’s program of 
secondary education. The research ap- 
proach in this study is a three-pronged 
one to establish the basic facts upon which 
a fundamental reorganization of second- 
ary education may take place, namely: 

1 Standards and practices in the better 
secondary schools through review of cur 
rent literature, correspondence and visits 
to secondary schools. 

2 The characteristics of high school 
pupils, emphasizing growth patterns and 


the nature of individual differences. 


3 The impact of social and economic 
forces on education, including summaries 
of literature in the more important areas 
and research in a few areas where pres 


ent knowledge is inadequate. 


Based upon the findings of these three 
approaches, suggestions will be made as 
to suitable programs for the junior high 
schools of the State. 


For example, as to curriculum content 
and organization, these suggestions may 
deal with the curriculum content required 
of all pupils and adaptations to care for 
individual differences. They may deal 
with exploratory programs to discover 
special abilities and interests, with ap 


propriate vocational education, work ex 
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perience, community service and extra 


classroom activities. 


As to school organization, suggestions 
will probably be made as to the extent 
to which pupils of special interests and 
abilities should be segregated and how 
provision can be made so that pupils of 
different interests and abilities may work 
together. The integration of the second 
ary school with community life and with 
adult education will be considered. Opti 
mum size of junior high schools is another 
issue to be dealt with. 

In the area of special services, the study 
will seek to determine the need for edu- 
cational, vocational and emotional guid 
ance, and for such services as placement, 
health, library, recreation and camping 

Suggestions may also cover such other 
areas as housing and equipment require 
ments, and adaptations of these for size 
of school, training and personal qualifica 
tions of competent teachers, and the re 
lation of breadth of program to costs 


The consultants have stressed the need, 
in both studies, for broad participation 
by teachers, school administrators and 
lavmen throughout the State. In their 
opinion such participation will not only 
result in securing more comprehensive 
and valid findings, but will aid materially 
in getting the findings put to work in the 


schools. 


Both these studies will involve the en 
tire staff of the Division of Research 
Particular responsibility for the elemen 
tary school study has been assigned by 
Doctor Coxe to Dr Edmund Crane, 
Bernard F. Joslin, George Manolakes and 
esther Smith Particular responsibility 
for the secondary school study will be 
Cornell, D1 


Mauritz) Johnson jr, Dr Theodore 


carried by Dr kthel | 


Bienenstok, Dr leo Doherty, Dr Paul 
\ Hedlund, Charles M 


Kathleen Doughty and Mary Harris 


\rmstrong, 





Rural Education 








Hive Centralizations 


During the school year 1951-52, five 
ta 


centralizations were voted in the State. 
These include Ballston) Spa, Elma 
Marilla-Wales, lowville, Penn Yan and 


Spring Valley. Iexcept for Spring Val 
ley, which was voted March Sth, the votes 
were taken in June 

Lhe 
voted June 
1114 Phe 
union free school district and 
Yates, 


[istrict 
1448 to 


includes 


Penn Yan Central was 
loth by a 


district 


vote ol 
new one 
19 common 
Ontario and 


chool districts im 


Steuben counties 
Lhe 


voted June 25th by 


District 


a vote of YS2 to 363 


Lowville Central Was 


Phe new district includes two union free 
chool districts and 43° common school 
districts, all in lewis county 


Phe Ballston Spa Central District was 


voted June 26th by a vote of 552 to 116 
Phe new district Includes one union free 
chool district, 12 common school dis 


Last Year 


tricts and a portion of an additional com 


mon school district, all in Saratoga 
county. 

The [Elma-Marilla-Wales Central Dis 
trict was voted June 28th by a vote of 
to 724. The 


23 common school districts in 


766 new district includes 
Erie and 
\Vyoming counties. 

Central districts formed in the school 
vear 1951-52 are larger, both in number 
of former districts included and in average 
number of pupils, than in any year since 
1914 the 


was initiated. In 


centralization 


1951-52, 


when program 
the average 
central 


the five 


districts formed was 27.8 and the average 


of former districts for 
number of pupils for each central district 
was 17206. 

now 431 central school dis 
State 


former school districts before centraliza 


There are 


tricts in the These include 6950 


thon 


District Superintendents Will Meet 


Phe State Assoctation of District Su 
permtendents will hold its annual con 
LeTence it New York City, October 
b2th loth Lhe association wall be host 
to the National County and Rural Area 


uiperintendents Conterence which ts) to 
be helkl a New York Caty at 


Litine \t tha 


the same 


tithe, a report will be pre 


ented ot the Study ot the Changing 


Status of the District Supermtendency 
New York 


tor more than 


State a prorect conducted 
two vears by the State 


\ssociration of District Superimtencdents, 


the State Education Department and the 
\biuddle 


tive Program m= Educational 


Frank W. Cyr ot 


\tlantic Region of the Coopera 


\dmunistra 
| eacher . 


trom, with Ds 


College, Columbia University, as director 
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New Superintendent 

Carlton J. Jackson, teacher-counselor 
it Elmira Free Academy since 1948, was 
ippointed June 4th as superintendent of 
the second supervisory district of Che- 
mung county. The appointment was 
effective June 20th. He succeeds Mrs 
Meredith C. McWhorter, who retired 
May Ist after more than 30 years as 
superintendent. 

Mr Jackson was graduated from Mans- 
field (Pa.) State Teachers College and 
has a master of science degree in educa- 
tion from Syracuse University. He had 
previously been teacher and principal at 
Big Flats and Wellsburg. 


. ° 


Paul Is Superintendent 


Henry G. Paul, Livingston Manor, was 
elected district superintendent of schools 
in the second supervisory district of Sulli- 
van county, effective June 19th. He 
succeeds Charles FE. Button, who resigned 
May 14th for reasons of health, after ten 
vears as district superintendent 

\ graduate of Ithaca College, Mr Paul 
holds a master’s degree in administration 
from State College for Teachers at Al 
bany. He taught science in Livingston 
Manor for 21 years, and has recently been 


physical education coach there. 


Sf + 


Nelson Force Dies 

Nelson J. Foree, Watertown, superin 
tendent of the second supervisory district 
of Jefferson county, died suddenly August 
13th He had been superimtendent ot 
that district since 1938 Ile had pre 
viously been teacher and principal at 
Clifton Park, Stillwater, Waddington and 


Oriskany 
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John C. Malloch Dies 


John C. Malloch, who retired in 1949 
after 37 years as district superintendent 
of schools of the third district of Monroe 
county, died suddenly at his home in 
Churchville, June 20th. 

Always active in civic affairs, Mr Mal- 
loch was also known throughout the State 
for his leadership in educational work 
For 16 years he was on the executive 
committee of the New York State Teach 
ers Association and later was treasurer 


of that association 


o 4 


Savings Committee 

Two additions and one change have 
been made in the membership of the 
State School Advisory Committee of the 
United States Savings Bond Division of 
the Treasury Department, according to 
announcement by the State Director, 
Philip M. Light Dr Edwin R. Van 
Kleeck, \ssistant Commissioner for 
Pupil Personnel Services and Adult Edu 
cation, continues as chairman of the ad 
visory comniuttee. Dr William E. Carlson, 
President of the State University of New 
York, has succeeded the former president, 
Dr Alvin C. Eurich \dded members 
are Dr Frederick |. Mothtt, [Executive 
\ssistant to the Commissioner of Edu 
cation, and Everett RK. Dver, Executive 
Secretary of the New York State School 
Boards Association 

Other members are: Dr Frederick H 
Bair, Administrator of the Edueation 
Practices Act; Dr Arthur Bowie, -Assist 
ant Superintendent of Schools, New York 
Citv: Helen EH. Hevl, Chet, Bureau ot 
Curriculum Development (Elementary 
and les W. Ingalls, executive Secretary 
ot the Association of Colleges and Um 


versities of the State of New York 


ociation of 


tate As 


tape rintendents for 


\ 
York 


lhe New 
[istrict three years 
has heen operating a Safety Citation Pro 


all the 


visory district hie 


pyran tol chools in the 152 super 


citation Is awarded 


to those supervisory districts in) which 


no school child was injured or killed while 
heimy transported ina“ vehicle owned by 


thie Chool o1 operated under a contract 


with the chool district or under the di 
rection ol the chool district.’ The 
brhyury 1 defined by the rules and 
repulations as one “which has required 
pererke ional attention beyond that nor 
nally requiring first aid and demanding 
care beyond the services otf the school 
tall that 1 doctor's services.” lhe 
citation 1 awarded to those districts 
imecting these conditions whose district 


upermitendent has certihed to the Bureau 


of baeld binanecial Services not later than 


) ‘ ‘ ry 
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A warded 


[sus Safety Citations 


\ugust Ist whether or not his supervisory 
district is eligible for the citation. 

In the State there are approximately 
6000 school buses transporting 130,000 
During the school 
a total of 
During the school year 


school children daily. 


year these buses travel over 


50,000,000 miles. 
1951-52, 34 accidents serious enough t 
require medical attention occurred. Thes¢ 
the death of two 


accidents resulted in 


children and the injury of 76. Reports of 
such mjuries came from 31 supervisory 
districts involving buses in 32 schools 
he goal of the Association of District 
Superintendents is to eliminate all 
juries resulting from. the 


transportati 


rk State 


ot school pupils in New Y¢ 


Che tollowing district: superintendents 
have earned the right to be cited 
ly : tt the wie na recoilation } 
cists the rules and reguia s ad 
by the Association of District Supe 
lt icits 
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strict Superintendent Supervisory District 


udra W. Hadley 
farold D. Sylvester 


Osw ego ] 
Oswego 4 


ihn E. Wilcox Otsego 2 

Naomi B. Bilderbeck Otsego 3 
Harold C. Tyson Otsego 4 
George G. Preston Otsego 5 

lohn F. Hopf jr Rockland (sole) 
leonard Baker St Lawrence | 
Wesley D. Ehle St Lawrence 2 
Carlton B. Olds St Lawrence 3 
Clarence E. Armstrong St Lawrence 4 


R. O. Winans Saratoga 3 
lohn H. Fink Schenectady (sole) 
William D. Aker Schoharie 1 
Mernette L. Chapman Seneca 1 
Harold F. Miller Seneca 2 

* 


Foreign Students 
Forty-five foreign students accom- 
panied by Dr William 
director of Foreign Students’ Orientation 
the 
13th 


Frauenfelder, 


Program of Bard College, visited 
Kducation Department on August 
as part of a program sponsored by the 
United States State Department under the 
direction of the Institute of International 
The from 


lrance, 


lSducation. students were 


Germany, Iraq, India, 


Holland, 


Nicaragua. 


Japan, 


Thailand, Greece, Belgium, 


and They 
Bard 


oriented in the American 


Brazil, Pakistan 


were attending College for six 
weeks to become 
way of life and American education. In 
September they go fora year to various 
colleges throughout the country — for 
graduate work in such fields as medicine, 
law, industry, literature and economics. 


While attending Bard College they re 


ceived instruction in social studies and 
english 
The foreign students were weleomed 


Lewis A. Wilson 


escorted on atour of the Education Build 


by Commissioner and 


Ing 
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District 


District Superintendent Supervisory 


George R. Daulton Steuben 2 
Virgil H. Hussey 
Guyon J. Carter 
Harry B. Ward 
Hiram M. Nickerson 
Dwight L. Riegel 

J. Paul Munson 


Steuben 3 
Steuben 4 
Suffolk 1 
Tioga 1 
Tioga 2 
Tompkins 2 


Leon A. Olds Tompkins 3 
Lester J. Roosa Ulster 3 
Reginald R. Bennett Ulster 4 
Joseph Keenan Warren 2 

F. J. Fahrenholz Washington 3 
George H. Ilse Wayne 1 
Orrin M. Smith Wayne 2 


Westchester 
Wyoming 2 


Hollister 
Harrison 


Harold E 
ae 


Children Share 
the 


American children to participate in the 


\gain opportunity is given to 
World Christmas and Chanukah Festival 
sponsored by Friendship among Children 
and Youth, Inc., 220 Fifth avenue, New 
York 1, N. Y. 

Organizations supporting this program 
include National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, 
Delta Kappa Gamma Society, Quota Club 


Future Homemakers of America, 


International, the Church Peace Union 


World Alliance for 


Friendship through Religion 


and International 


° + 


Helen McCormick Dies 


Llelen ¢ 
New York State 


1949 and 1950, and supervisor of social 


McCormick, president of the 
Teachers Association tt 
studies in the Albany publie schools, died 
ISth 


classroom teacher to become president ot 


suddenly on July She was the first 


the State Teachers Association 





Board of Regents 








Revents (jrant Charters 


( hartes 
tell the 


anid 


incorporating organizations to 


tory of the battles of Saratoga 


lw protiiate research and education 


ines the 
1h) thre 


beet th 


petroleum industry were granted 
hoard ol 


\lbany 


Reyents at its regular 


June 27th 


Lhe Old 


vairatopa I bistormeal Associa 
tion ol chuylerville, New York, [ne 
was pvranted a provisional charter valid 


lor tive year Phe corporation will have 


its headquarters in Schuylerville, and wall 
the «ch 


COnCCTIIINY 


be devoted to ehunation ob im 


hornation historic events and 


place inamtenance ot historic sites 
wid buildings and the procurement and 
preservation of historical relies ot the pre 
Revolutionary and Revolutionary period, 


with particular reterence to the battles ot 


thatopa 


Lhe Petroleum tedueation boundation 


Wa ‘ranted: an absolute chartet hus 
is a thotstock ated honprokt organization 
] } } 
tor tn operated evxcttisively tor educattoma 
" 
JULEP rn the corporation will act un at 
ulvi aly iil hiianeral acl ¢ Pacey I 
1, 7 
protrole il PPLEL P MrNE Pesca Lr ¢ 
j j 
Calloti itt ttre petroteun LELCLLESTES 
" 
through established educational { 
Licoit Lie toutcats wil thave { Ce 
i New York City 
I lath tt | ay | ! | 
town ob Oyster Day, Nassau es vy. Ww 
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ratited att rmorltile ¢ rte! eS 
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William Robertson Coe in 1949 and is to 


he used by the Long Island Agricultural 


and Technical Institute, a unit of the 
State University of New York. 
he Scholarship Association of Fort 


Plain was granted an absolute charter to 
replace its provisional charter, granted in 
September 1947, 


lhe Jewish Museum, New York, was 
granted a provisional charter, valid for 


five vears Chis nonstock educational 


institution is devoted to the preservati 


} 


and exhibition of objects bearing upon the 


, , , 
tenets of the Jewish religion and up 
the various aspects of Jewish philosoph 
: . i 
hu nal ‘oltuore ——— 
ustory and culture i Ne S€ 
} } : 
erates under the sponsors 
} } : ‘ 
} } wry nyveT y mer 
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Vesleyan College. The institution is 


ponsored by the Free Methodist Church. 
An absolute charter, to replace a pro- 
1947, 
vranted by the Regents to Ecole Libre 
des Hautes New York City. 
This institution, with courses and lectures 


isional charter granted in was 


Etudes, 


for adults in many fields, particularly in 


the humanities and social sciences, was 
founded in 1941 as a university-in-exile 
for professors from French and Belgian 


universities. Courses are held in the 
evening at Finch College and the activi- 
ties of the institution are also conducted 
at the offices of the French Cultural 
\ttache in New York and at the United 
Nations. 

The Regents amended the charter of 
Finch Junior College, New York City, 
permitting change of name to Finch Col- 
lege and authorizing the institution to 
provide courses leading to the degrees 
of bachelor of arts and bachelor of science 
and to confer those degrees. The in- 
stitution was incorporated in 1923 as The 
lenox School for secondary school in 
struction. In 1938 the name was changed 
to Finch Junior College and the lower 
grades were eliminated. Since 1950, as 
a junior college, the institution has been 
authorized to confer the degrees of asso 
in arts and associate in applied 
The 


women only, 


ciate 


science. school, now for young 


will become a_ four-year 
college. 
Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, 
Staten Island, was granted amendment to 
its charter authorizing change of name 
to Wagner Lutheran College 
Adelphi 


amendment to its 
the 


College, Garden City, was 


granted charter au 


thorizing college to establish and 


hospital to provide traming 


operate a 


facilities for Institution's nursing 
program 
The charter of St 


Seminary, 


Joseph's Seraph 


Cahicoon, was amended to 
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the 
right. 


authorize it to conduct courses at 


junior college level in its own 
Since 1937 the junior college department 
at the seminary has been conducted by 
St Bonaventure University, an institu 
tion operated by the same religious order 

At the unanimous request of its trus 
tees, the charter of the Barlow School of 


Industrial Arts, Binghamton, was can 
celed. 

The Regents, acting upon the unani- 
mous request of the trustees of Alborz 
College of Teheran, at Teheran, Persia, 
canceled the that 


The college, then called The American 


charter of institution 
College of Teheran, was granted a provi- 
1928 and an 


The name of the college 


sional charter in absolute 
charter in 1932. 
was changed to Alborz College of Teheran 
in 1935. 


ment took over the properties of the col 


Since 1940 when the govern 


lege, its educational activities have been 
1951 : 


the college accepted the offer of the Board 


discontinued. In the trustees of 
of Foreign Missions to take control of 


Alborz 


tablished in 1947 to provide certain fa 


Foundation, which had been es 


a basis 
Col 


cilities and educational classes as 


for eventual resumption of Alborz 
lege. 
Library charter actions taken by the 


Regents included extension for tive years 


of provisional charters for Genesee Li 
brary, Little Genesee, and Silver Lake 
Kree Library, East White Plains \n 


absolute charter was granted the North 
Che 


charter of the 


Free Library Regents re 


the 


ree Library, an association library, upon 


Salem 
voked Farnungdale 
unanimous request of its trustees and ap 


proved transfer of its) property to the 


harmingdale Free Labrary, a public 
school district library ot Union Free 
School District 22, towns of Oyster Bay 
and Babylon Phis new school district 


library was granted a provisional charter, 


valid for tive years 








| lonorary Degrees A rarded 


the 


@XETCISES 


John fk. Brosnan was 
speaker al the 


of St John’s University, June 15th. The 


Regent 


commencement 


law 
this 


honorary degree of doctor of civil 


was awarded Regent Brosnan on 


occasion 





Blyley Hlonors 


heastiman 


President 


Lice Chancelloo 


Viee Chancellor Edward RK. leastman 


Wa iwarded — the honorary degree ol 


doctor of letters by Keuka ¢ ollege it the 


{ that college 


June loth commencement ¢ 


doctor ot laws 
\ le xandet | 
College it its 
lune LOth 
Lew! \ 


hiversily ol 


1 hie honorary degree 2) 
was conterred pot Keyent 
\llan jr by Manhattan 
CObHEeHCC eH Ob 


Wilson wa 


Kochestet 


( oninil hobiel 


honored b\ the | 


with the honorary degree ol doctor ol 


laW il it commencement Ju Oth 
{ John Lniversity conterred upon 
Conunissioner Wilson the honorary ce 


vree ol doctor of law it it COMMNENICE 


june loth 


PLic lit 


Pay ts) 


Carroll V. 


commencement 


Commissioner 
the 
Sonaventure University, 


Associate 
Newsom delivered 
address at St 
June 8th. 
tor Newsom with the honorary degree of 


The university honored Doc- 


1..H.1). on this occasion. 


¢ ° 


( ‘orrespondence Schools 


The Board of Regents on June 27th 
amended the Regents Rules and the Regu- 
lations of the Commissioner of Education 
to conform with regulations and stand 
ards for the licensing and conduct of 
correspondence schools, as set forth in 
Education Law 


amendments to the 


adopted by the 1952 Legislature 


° ° 


Bond Issues d \pproved 


he Board of Regents on June 27tl 


uipproved the following proposed bond 
} ] ] i the Nat 

issues tor schools ot the tate 

Bath Central School, an issue of $2,750,000 
ior the construction of a new unlor-semo! 

school building 

Peru Central School, an issue of $38,000 tor 
the purchase of two school buses, $19,000, and 
the erection of an addition to school bus garage 
S19Y_000 

Union Free School District 13 of the ty 
ind town of Cornmeg, Steuben county, an issue 
t SZ10.000. tor the construction 0 | t primary 
unl grade school building 

Umon Kree School District > ot the tow! 

Hempstead Nassau ounty ill Issue I 
$540,000 for an addition to a martial recor 


truction of the Sunrise Park School 


Limon bree S¢ District Y of the tow 


howl 
nt Ishp, Suttolk county ul SI. 200,000 


lor the copstructiol | t cw school DULCE 
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The Board of Regents on June 27th 
ppointed members of a newly constituted 
Council on Accountancy. This action 
vas made necessary by amendment to the 
ducation Law, adopted by the 1952 
legislature, by which the previously 
existing council was abolished. The 
newly appointed council members include 
Russell G. Rankin and Saul Levy of New 
York, and Arthur E. Surdam of Buffalo, 
each for a term of three years beginning 
July 1, 1952; Arthur B. Foye and Philip 
Young, both of New York, each for a 
term of two years beginning July 1, 1952; 
Maurice Austin, New York, and Robert 
IX. Stone, Syracuse, each for a term of 
one year beginning July 1, 1952. 

Appointments were also made to a re- 
constituted Certified Public Accountant 
Committee on Grievances, since the previ 
ous committee was also abolished by the 


1952 legislation. The new members ap 


The New York State Committee on 
Problems in Educational Administration, 
appointed in| May by the Board of Ke 
gents, met in Albany June 3d.) The com 
mittee includes Dean 1. ©. Cummings, 
School of Ieducation, University of But 
falo: G. Howard Goold, executive secre 
tarv, New York State Teachers Associa 
tion; l.verett Ix Dyer, executive 
secretary, New York State School Boards 
\ssociation;: |. Cayee Morrison, Coot 
dinator of Research, State l[dueation 
Department; Lyndon HH. Strough, supet 
intendent of schools, Rome Six othes 


states have similar committees 
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Appointments Made by Regents 


pointed to this committee are Raymond 
J. Hannon, Troy; Sidney B. Kahn, New 
York, and Wendell N. Butler, Syracuse, 
each for a term of three years beginning 
July 1, 1952; James L. Strong, Buffalo: 
Samuel J. Broad, New York, and Ott 
\. Shults, Rochester, each for a term of 
two years beginning July 1, 1952; Wil 
liam B. Donaldson, Simon Loeb and 
\lvin R. Jennings, all of New York, 
each for one year from July 1, 1952. 
Robert S. Hutchins, New York, and 
Ralph Edward Winslow, Troy, were 
each reappointed to the Board of Exam 
iners of Architects for terms of three 
vears. William Potter, New York, was 
appointed to this board for a term otf 
three years beginning August 1, 1952 
He succeeds Harold T. Brinkerhotf, New 
York, who has been a member of the 
Board of Examiners of Architects for the 


past nine years. 


New Regents Committee Meets 


This committee will cooperate with the 
Cooperative Program in Educational 
\dmuinistration Dr Damel RK. Davies, 
leachers College, Columbia University, 
is coordinator for the program m= the 
Middle Atlantic Region 

Speaking at the meeting of the New 


York State Committee, Doctor Davies 
stated the two mayor objectives ot the 
program as: (1) the improvement ot the 
programs of protesstonal schools mi edu 
cational admumstration and (2) the om 


provement ot present: protessional prac 
tice through programs of contimumg pro 


lessronal development 
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Morse Returns to Department 


advanced through the grades to leuten- 
ant commander. 
Following the war, he joined the State 


education Department as [Executive As 


sistant for Hligher Education. In 1948 
he was elected president of the Associated 
Colleges of Upper New York and ad 
ministered the emergency colleges, Samp 
son, Mohawk, Champlain, and the 
Middletown Collegiate Center. In 1950 


was appointed provost of Champlain 
the 


he 


College at  Plattsburg, first state 
operated liberal arts college in this State 

\Ir Morse has been 
New York State 
and Universities and the New York State 


College 


a member of the 


\ssociation of College S 


Junior \ssociation He 1s alse 


a member of the American Historical 


\ssociation, the \cademy ot Political 


\ssociation 


and ot the Naval 


Science, the American 


University. Protessors 
Order of the United States 


Mr Morse 


. « 
\ltred University 


\ native 


ot Connecticut, 


was graduated from 
ud holds a master’s deg 


Loniverstty 
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( Jeden Is State Botanist 


been assistant professor of botany at the 


Dr Eugene C. Ogden, assistant profes- 
sor of botany at the University of Maine, 
was appointed to the position of Senior 
Scientist (Botany) in the State Science 
July 1, 1952. He 
dr Homer D. House, now deceased, who 
retired November 30, 1948. 


Doctor ¢ eden fills the position of State 


Service, succeeds 


Botanist in the State Science Service and 
State 
scientific research in botanical problems 


the Museum and is conducting 
and cooperating in that field with other 
departments of the State and Federal 
Governments and other state and scien 
tific agencies. 

Doctor Ogden has taught at Harvard 


University and Radcliffe College and has 


University of Maine since 1938. Sine 


1942 he 


Maine Agricultural Experimental Station 


has been associated with the 


and for the past six years has been assist 
that station 
1950 


ant professor of botany at 
While on 
1951, 
the 
Agriculture. 


leave of absence, and 


he explored for plants in Mexico 
States Department of 


for United 


He has published several articles and 
He holds a 


bachelor of science degree from Michigan 
— = 


reports in the botanical field. 


State College, master of science degret 
from the University of Maine, and mas 
ter’s and doctor's degrees in biology from 


Harvard University. 


W.K. Wilson Retires 


Dr William Kk. Wilson, 


educational plant planning in the Divi 


supervisor of 


sion of School Buildings and Grounds, 
after having served the 
educational New York State 
1930. Wilson ts 


private practice as a consultant on school 


retired in July 
system ol 
Doctor 


since cnterme 


building projects 


») 


During his 22 years of service with 


Wilson 


school districts throughout 


has 
Ne \\V 


State with their building problems 


the Department, Doetor 
helped 
Vor!) 


and hia developed procedures lo thre 


efheient utilization of school building 
lle came to the Department alter an 


trade and teaching 


Lhe hisacl erved 


and tool cle 


CALCTISIVE CN perience 


even years as drattsmian 


ivner im Olio and 12 years as 


high school teacher, principal and village 
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] 


superintendent of schools im Ohio ble 


is a graduate of Rio Grande College, Rio 
Grande, Ohio, and received tis master’s 
degree and the degree of doctor ot phitlose 
phy at Ohio State University 

Doctor Wilson was president trom 1943 
to 1945 of the National Couneil on Schoo 


' 


house Construction and he has been a 
member ot the 
National Ad 
visory Counell on School Building Trob 


lems lle has 


articles on 


regional director and 


executive committee ot the 


written a number ot 


school buildings tor educa 
tional periodicals 
In addition to surveys of school building 


Wilson has 


SUEVEVS itl 


needs mm this State, Doctor 


conducted building several 


cities in Massachusetts, Connectiout, Oh 


and New 


Jersey 


Jane Anderson received permanent 


promotion to assistant in vision conserva- 
Health Service, March 


tion, Bureau of 


l4th 
Olga ‘T. Milich was appointed perma 


nently as assistant in school health edu 
cation, Division of Health and Physical 
education, July Ist. 

\. James Coe received permanent ap 
pointment June Ist as executive assistant, 
Pro 


professional education, Bureau of 


fessional Examinations and Registrations. 


Donn Billings was permanently ap 


pointed April Ist as assistant in coopera 
education, Division of 


tive industrial 


Industrial [dueation. 
James F. Churan was appointed per 


manently April loth as senior mechanical 


engineer, Division of School Buildings 
and Grounds 

George K. Stone received permanent 
appointment May loth as Chief, Bureau 


of Secondary Curriculum Development. 


Robert I. Parker was appointed per 
manently as 
cation, \pril loth 

Wilham A 


June 1Oth as assistant in science education 


SUpPerVISOF, secondary edu 


Calhoun was appointed 
(secondary ) 


Janet M 


Ist to assistant in english education (sec 


lewis was promoted July 


ondary ) 


\largaret Prentice received permanent 


appointment as associate in-school lunch 
administration, Bureau of -Tlome [co 
nomics Edueation, March loth 


Phe following were appointed perma 


nently as assistants in school lunch ad 
ministration, March loth: WK. Ehzabeth 
Lamson, Hilda Christensen, [Eleanor 


frederick | 


Helen Diehl 


appomted 


Llolmiwood, 


kick was semor accountant, 


school lunch, June loth 
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Joseph G. Saetveit received permane: 
appointment July Ist as supervisor 
music education (secondary). 


William 


permanently 


Livingstone was appointe 
as associate personnel ad 
ministrator, July 16th. 

Woodruff, 


sonnel administrator, resigned June 16th 


Richard VY. associate pet 
Bertha M. Herrick, assistant in foreigi 

language education, retired July Ist. 
Marie 


promotion to associate in physical educa 


R. Schuler received permanent 


tion and recreation, August 8th. 

George B. Farrington received perma 
nent appointment as attorney (education 
on July 24th. 


+ sf 


Doctor DeArmit Dies 


Dr Lillian DeArmit, Chief of th 
Bureau of Health Service since 1948 and 
a member of the Department’s staff of 
health and physical education since 1932, 
died at Tallahassee, Fla., July 6th. 

Doctor DeArmit was graduated fron 
City College 
M.D 


She came to the Department 


(irove Pennsylvania, and 


received her degree from Boston 


University 


trom Schenectady, where she was assist 


ant medical supervisor for the public 
schools Previously she had been head 
of the department of health and physical 
education at State Teachers College, 


Slippery Rock, for four years, assistant 


superintendent of the Communicable Dis 


eases and Tuberculosis Hospital at 
Worcester, Mass., and a public school 
teacher at Youngstown, Ohio 

She was a member of medical at 


health associations and at one time was 
president of the New York State Student 
tlealth 


\ssociation 
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New Department Publications 





Improving Basic Skills in Mathe- 
matics, Curriculum Leaflet No. 1 


rhis is a brief digest of the compre- 
hensive report of the ten Basic Skills 
Conference-Clinics held in several areas 
of the State in 1951. Representatives 
irom colleges, private and public schools, 
experts in the learning field and the State 
Education Department pooled ideas and 
experiences at these clinics in an effort 
to approach a reorganization of the sec- 
ondary program in mathematics. This 
eight-page leaflet gives, in brief form, the 
conference-clinics purposes and recom- 
mendations, both general and specific, for 
differing groups of pupils. Included also 
are comments on teacher education, guid- 
ance, evaluation, resources and adminis 
tration and supervision. 


Buffalo Public Schools in the Mid- 
Twentieth Century 


This report of a survey of the public 
schools of Buffalo, made in 1950 and 1951 
by the State Education Department at 
the request of the Buffalo Board of Edu 
cation, in the words of Dr J. Cayce 
Morrison, Coordinator of Research for 
the State Education Department, is 
‘ significant in several ways. It is com 
prehensive — dealing with all major as 
pects of that school system. It coordi 
nates the results of a number of 
researches, many of which, standing 
alone, would have been major studies. 
It relates the public schools to the com 
munity —the city, the larger socio 
economic area of which Buffalo is a part 

and considers the public school pro 
gram of Buffalo in relation to the current 
educational movements in the State and 
Nation. It is constructive, not critical 
proposing sound and in some aspects new 
solutions to fundamental problems.” 

The text of the report is copiously in 
terspersed with tables, charts and maps 

Doctor Morrison reports that many of 
the recommendations of the survey have 
been adopted and that progress is being 
made in the implementation of others. 
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Few surveys have achieved so large a 
measure of acceptance in so short a time, 
he says. 


Studies of Student Personnel 
Measuring the Effectiveness of In- 
struction in Vocational Education 


These reports, supplementary to the 
two-volume full report of the Study of 
Vocational Education in the New York 
City Schools, published by the New York 
City Board of Education, deal with major 
areas of the survey, and each treats its 
subject much more extensively than does 
the over-all report. The report on student 
personnel, for instance, discusses guidance 
in the vocational high school, the prob- 
lems of the drop-out pupil when he enters 
the labor market, the working experience 
of the vocational school graduate and 
opinions of industry, by trades, of the 
vocational school pupil. The second re 
port, on measuring effectiveness of in 
struction, discusses measuring instru 
ments, student attainment in general 
education, in trade education and at 
various grade levels and includes a chap 
ter on aptitude testing. Both reports 
carry many tables to supplement the text 
While the reports deal solely with New 
York City, they have values for all schools 
concerned with planning and improving 
the vocational education of youth 

The study was made, cooperatively, in 
1949 and 1950 by the New York City 
Board of Education and the State Educa 
tion Department. In the words of Dr ] 
Cayce Morrison, chairman of the survey, 
* The report focuses on the needs of the 
individual. It shows the importance ot 
guidance that begins in the elementary 
school and follows the youth into rela 


tively stable employment. It places vo 
cational education within the total frame 
work of secondary education It deals 


with the adjustments needed to serve all 
children who will go to work on leaving 
the secondary school It considers the 
effect of current social and economic 
trends on the future development of vo 
cational education; and the relations ot 


> 


> > 
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vocational education in the schools to such 
functions as the New York State Em- 
ployment Service and the apprenticeship 
system.” 


Manual for the Instruction of School 
Bus Drivers 

Because “ safety is good business, and 
safety and efficiency go hand in hand,” 
this manual for the instruction of school 
bus drivers was prepared to help them 
to meet their tremendous responsibility, 
both as to human life and the operation of 
expensive vehicles. 

“ Through the years school transporta- 
iton has been admirably administered by 
boards of education, superintendents and 
principals,” states Assistant Commis- 
sioner A. W. Schmidt in the foreword. 
“They are to be commended for the 
efficient, comfortable and safe travel that 
has been provided. It is important that 
school administrators continue to empha- 
size the problems relating to school bus 


safety. This emphasis should come to 
the children through the parents, the 
classroom teacher and the school bus 


driver, as well as through the adminis- 
trator himself.” 

This manual, prepared in answer to 
requests from numerous school and safety 
officials throughout the State, includes 
suggestions for organizing a course for 
school bus drivers and outlines a course 
by the lecture, discussion and test method 
of instruction on the driver's responsibili- 
ties, his relationships to parents, pupils 
and school officials, his qualifications and 
skill, procedures when emergencies oc- 
cur, care and maintenance of the bus and 
traffic laws. 

The manual includes a list of recom- 
mended films for use with the course, 
samples of report forms used and rules 
covering safety citations awarded by the 
New York State Association of District 
Superintendents. 


The First Three Years of Teaching 


This is a manual based on experiences 
which administrators have had in de 
veloping methods and procedures for 
dealing with the problems of selecting and 
orienting the new teacher and providing 
in-service training. This is indicated by 
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the subtitle, ““ Promoting the Growth an 
Measuring the Effectiveness of the Begi: 
ning Teacher.” 

The manual deals particularly wit 
professional assistance to beginning teacl 
ers “a relatively neglected area in 
many schools,” Commissioner Lewis A 
Wilson states in the foreword. “ Yet ther: 
is no area of effort which can be mor 
rewarding in developing better teachin; 
of our children ; in better teacher morale 
in greater community cooperation and in 
personal satisfaction to administrators 
In addition, it can help to build teaching 
into a true profession,” the Commissioner 
continues. 

Prepared by the Division of Research, 
the manual discusses the characteristics 
of good teaching, outlines procedures in 
the selection of the beginning teacher, 
offers suggestions on assignments, orien 
tation — personal, community and pro 
fessional —and_ includes considerable 
detail on ways and means of in-service 
trainnmg. The manual also includes spe 
cific suggestions for the evaluation of the 
beginning teacher so that indorsement for 
permanent appointment on the staff shall 
be based on careful analysis recorded dur 
ing the period of internship. 


Retirement —a Second Career, Teach- 


ing Units on Preparation for 
Retirement 
The bulletin of the Bureau of Adult 


Education suggests an organized work 
shop type plan by means of which local 
public schools can help mature men and 
women think through the essential prob 
lems of retirement in order to make the 
optimum adjustment necessary for a satis 
fying life during the later years. The 
teaching units include: Developing a 
retirement frame of mind; Financial as 
pects of retirement; Turning your spare 
hours into cash ; Getting the most for your 
money ; How to enrich your living; Mak 
ing the most of your health; Mental 
health; You and your family; A chance 
to do something for democracy; Where 
are you going to live?; Where do we go 
from here? 

Selected reading and lists of free and 
inexpensive material are given with each 
unit. Self-evaluation work sheets for 
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e by the class are included as an aid to 

th members and class leaders. 

* Much consideration has been given 

our Nation to planning for financial 
security in old age,” Commissioner Lewis 
\. Wilson comments in the foreword. 

It is necessary to give the same serious 
thought to the physical, mental and 
piritual needs of the later years of life, 
so that retirement will be anticipated with 
hope and will come as a period of fulfil 


ment and well-being. . . Education has a 
very real responsibility in helping adults 
of mature age to make an effective ad- 
justment to the changes which they face. 
This bulletin represents an attempt by the 
public schools to provide an organized, 
systematized body of material for use in 
guiding the individual in making the 
transition from the creative, vocational 
phase of his life to an equally creative 
avocational phase of living.” 


School Business Officials Meet 


Frederick W. Hill, deputy superintend- 
ent ot schools, Yonkers, Was elected 
president of the State Association of 
School Business Officials at the fourth 
annual convention of that association at 
Syracuse, May 1&8th—2Ist. William R. 
Dixon, last year’s president, was elected 
past president. 

Other officers elected were: Fred L. 
l.uchsinger, business manager, North 
Syracuse Central School, vice president ; 
Maurice G. Osborne, Chief, Bureau of 
Field Financial Services, State Education 
Department, re-elected secretary ; Carl L. 
Carlson, treasurer, board of education, 
Jamestown, re-elected treasurer; Mal- 
colm Reid, assistant to superintendent, 
\uburn, was elected a director, and H. 
William Kessler, business manager, Red 
Hook Central School, and Allen B. Rae, 
business manager, Kenmore Village 
Schools, were re-elected directors. 

State Comptroller J. Raymond Mce- 
Govern addressed the convention on 
‘You and Your State Government.” 
\ssociate Commissioner Claude L. Kulp 
spoke on “ Functions of the School Busi- 
ness Official’; John P. Jehu, Director 


of the Division of Law, spoke on “ New 
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Legislation.””. Mr Osborne was chairman 
of a panel discussion on “ The School 
Budget.” 

The 1952 convention of the Association 
ot School Business Officials of United 
States and Canada will be held at Atlantic 
City, N. is October 12th—16th. 


Van Kleeck Is Chairman 

Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck, Assistant 
Commissioner for Pupil Personnel Serv 
ices and Adult Education, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Girl Scout 
National Public Schools Advisory Com 
mittee. As chairman of this committee, 
Doctor Van Kleeck will head a group of 
educators whose function is to advise the 
national Girl Scout organization and its 
board on policies and practices of Girl 
Scouting in relationship to the public 
schools and to act as liaison between the 
national Girl Scout organization and edu 


cational groups throughout the country. 
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Educational Noles 
Free Seedling Trees Offered Schools 


The living start of a school forest will the college by October 24th, since de- 
again be offered free to all high schools livery is scheduled immediately after that 





























of the State this fall by the State College date. 

of Forestry at Syracuse. Only high The college does not limit the number 
schools are eligible to receive the “ baby of seedling collections that will be sent a 
forests,” which this year will consist of school. All orders for more than one 
eight species of evergreens and two of set will be filled. Many schools request 
hardwoods. Two newcomers to the several, for use in different classes. In 
seedling set are eastern hemlock and 1951, for example, 38 of the 614 high 
Japanese larch. Also included will be schools requesting seedlings ordered five 


Norway spruce, white spruce, northern or more sets. 


white cedar, red pine, white pine, Scotch The seedlings are shipped to schools 
pine, white ash and sugar maple. requesting them in late fall, so they can 


A letter offering the 1952 collection be used during the winter as a project 
will be sent in October to all high school in elementary natural science. Containers 


principals of the State. The only charge are provided for planting the little trees 

is $1, to cover wrapping and postage. for classroom study. 

Orders for the seedlings must be sent to The College of Forestry also supplies 
> S » ] | 





Vrs Norma Berry, Teacher at Central High School, Syracuse, Uses Seedlings 
lo Teach Conservation 
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an illustrated 27-page manual with the 
collection. Illustrations of each tree 
seedling are printed on heavy paper so 
that they can be removed from the booklet 
and posted on bulletin boards. The man- 
ual also gives identifying features, loca- 
tions of the country where each seedling 
grows, site conditions necessary, average 
sizes and commercial importance of each 
specimen. 

The seedling collections are offered to 
schools as a service to conservation edu- 
cation. The principal or science teacher 
must attest that the little trees will be used 
for class or laboratory instruction. Plant- 
ing the trees outdoors in the spring is not 


required of a school to qualify for a set, 


although with ordinary care, the baby 
trees will survive classroom use and may 
be planted outdoors in the spring, accord- 
ing to Professor Ralph G. Unger, head 
of the Department of Forest Extension 
of the college. 

Many schools using the seedling sets 
schedule plantings for Arbor Day, as a 
modest but real start on a beautiful and 
valuable school forest. Some schools sup- 
plement the planting of their classroom 
collection of seedlings with the planting 
of other seedling trees ordered for spring 
delivery from the State Conservation De- 
partment, Albany. 


Civil Service Openings 


The State Department of Civil Service 
has announced that the follewing open 
competitive examinations for positions in 
the State Education Department will be 
held on November 8, 1952. 
will be accepted until October 3, 1952. 


Applications 


Application forms and detailed informa- 
tion may be obtained from the Examina- 
tions Division, State Department of Civil 
Albany. 


Salaries listed include the present cost-of- 


Service, 39 Columbia. street, 


living adjustment. 


Associate in Industrial 
Salary $6088 


Number 6163. 
Education. One vacancy. 
to $7421 in five annual salary increases. 

Number 6164. Assistant in Industrial 
Education. Three 
$4964 to $6088 in five annual salary in 


vacancies. Salary 
creases. 
In addition, there will be examinations 


given on November 22, 1952, and applica 
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tions will be accepted by the Civil Service 
Department until October 17, 1952, for 
the following positions: 

Number 6183. Assistant in Elemen- 
tary Curriculum. One anticipated va- 
cancy. Salary $4964 to $6088 in five an- 
nual salary increases. 

Number 6184. 
ary Curriculum. Two vacancies. Sal- 
ary $4964 to $6088 in five annual salary 


Assistant in Second- 


increases. 
Number 6185. 


Curriculum. One vacancy. Salary $6088 


\ssociate in Secondary 


to $7421 in five annual salary increases. 
Number 6186 
Three 


\ssistant in Nursing 
-ducation. vacancies 


$4964 to $6088 in five annual salary in 


Salary 


creases. 
Number 6187 


One vacancy 


Senior Scientist ( Pale 
Salary SOOSS 


to $7421 in five annual salary increases. 


ontology ). 
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Spear Goes to Chicago 

Jack B. Spear, who 
has been associate li- 
brary supervisor in 
charge of field services 





since October 1950, 
left the Division of 
Library Extension 
September 16th to as- 
sume his new duties 
bid as director of the 
én American Library As- 
wg sociation American 


Heritage Project. The 
project sponsors an adult education pro- 
gram in public libraries of discussion 
groups to consider current problems in 
the light of our basic American docu- 
ments. 

A grant of $200,000 has been set aside 
for this year’s project by the Ford Foun- 
dation from the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion. 

Participating in the experimental pro- 


gram last year were the six areas: Athens, 


Ga., Regional Library; Denver, Colo., 
Public Library; La Crosse, Wis., Public 
Library; Los Angeles, Calif., County 


Public Library; New York City Public 


Library and Vermont Free Public Li- 


brary Commission. Mississippi and Ala- 
bama came into the project as partial 
demonstration areas; additionally, 20 
libraries participated spontaneously and 
many other libraries conducted American 
Heritage adult programs. 

Present plans are to include the follow- 
ing areas in the second year: Eastern 
Colorado, Wisconsin, Georgia, Vermont, 
Mississippi, Alabama, New York City, 
los Angeles county, Missouri and North 
Carolina. Public libraries anywhere may 
conducting adult 
the 


Heritage from the project office in the 


receive assistance in 


discussion programs on American 


form of materials and guidance. 
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Theodore Roosevelt's Birthda, 


For the celebration on October 27t 
of the 94th anniversary of the birth « 
Theodore Roosevelt, notes and an outlin 
of a play, * Theodore Roosevelt, the Ex 
plorer,” arranged for development } 
children in the fifth and sixth grades, hav: 
been made available by the Women 
Memorial Associa 


Theodore Roosevelt 


tion. Copies may be obtained from tha 
association at Theodore Roosevelt Hous« 


28 East 20th street, New York 3, N. \ 
. 2 


Cranson Makes a Change 


Earl D. 
has resigned as super 


Cranson 


vising principal of the 


central grade school 


on the St Regis 
Mohawk 


at Hogansburg. 


Reservation 
Dur 
ing his six years as 
principal, outstanding 
progress was made in 
the school’s scholastic 
the 





record and in 
number of Indian pupils completing high 
school and going on to higher institutions 
of learning. Under Mr Cranson’s lead 


ership, programs in home and _ practical 


arts, adult education, music, summer 
agriculture and recreation were started. 
Prior to entering the State Indian 


Service, Mr Cranson served as teacher 
and principal in the public schools of the 
State. He is a veteran of over three 


years’ service in the Army during World 
War II. 
cational training at State Teachers Col- 
Oswego, State College for 
\lbany and St 
principal of 
this 


Mr Cranson received his edu 


lege at 
Teachers at Lawrence 
University. He became 
School, 


Schonowee Rotterdam, 


month. 
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Training for Public Service 





Deputy Commissioner Greets Interns 


Left to right 


Dr James E. Allen jr, Janet 


A. Campbell, Jean M. Fatica, David Parr, 


Anthony Capuano 


The State Education Department has 
designated two of its employes and ap- 
pointed two interns from outside the 
Department to participate in the State's 
Training Pro- 


Public Administration 


gram. The two employes are Janet A. 
Campbell from the Bureau of Examina- 
tions and Testing and Jean M. Fatica 
from the Bureau of Apportionment. The 
Parr, who was 


two interns are David 


assigned to assist the Associate Com- 
missioner for Elementary, Secondary and 
\dult Education, and Anthony Capuano, 
who was assigned to assist the Associate 


Commissioner for Higher Education. 


In the course of the year all four will 


attend training institutes dealing with 
budgeting, personnel administration, ad- 
ministrative management and supervision. 

As a result of this program, the De- 
partment hopes to locate and develop 


personnel competent to handle adminis- 
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trative matters. During the past five 
years that this program has been in op- 
eration it has proved successful both as 
a means of improving employe morale and 


as an effective method of recruitment. 
° - 


Essay Contest 

The 18th annual national essay contest 
sponsored by the Ladies Auxiliary to the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States will have as its theme “ Democracy 
Is What We Make It.” 


open to any pupil enrolled in any public, 


The contest is 
private or parochial high school. Essays 
of not more than 1000 words are due 
March 15, 1953: 


are offered. 


cash awards of $2000 
Full information may be ob- 
tained from national headquarters of the 
organization at 406 West 34th street, 
Kansas City 11, Mo. 
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AMERICAN 


pie dl hts" Er) 


~~ NOVEMBER 9-15. 


EDUCATION WEEK 


< 


“ Children in Today's World ” is the general theme of the thirty- 


second annual observance of American Education Week. 


Sugges- 


tions and prices on material available for local use may be obtained 
from the National Education Association, 1201 16th street, NW ., 


Washington 6, D.C. 


Business School Workshop Held 


Three workshops for teachers of short 


hand and typewriting in registered private 
business schools were sponsored in May 


by the Bureau of Business and Distribu- 


tive Education. These workshops, held 
in Buffalo, Syracuse and New York City, 


provided opportunity for business school 
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classroom teachers to discuss teaching 
problems and methods with outstanding 
instructors of shorthand and typewriting. 
Attendance at the three meetings totaled 
123 teachers, representing approximately 
95 per cent of the instructors in this field 


in registered private business schools. 
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